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Hitting Our Stride 


There is abundant evidence that Canada, as a war producing nation, is 
just about starting to hit its stride. From all sides come reports of vastly 
increased production of airplanes, guns, munitions, clothing and in fact all 
commodities so essential in war time. 

Undoubtedly there has been a lot of criticism, some of it justified and 
some not justified, concerning Canada’s war effort but it must be remem- 
bered that in changing over from a peace time activity to war time effort, 
a big job is ahead. 

The writer had the privilege of being shown through one of Canada’s 
aircraft factories very recently and was struck with the tremendous number 
of parts necessary to construct a plane and the vast amount of work involved. 

All labour is paid on a straight time basis, mass production being out 
of the question, although standardization may change this to some extent, 
and consequently it is more or less impossible for some incentive method to 
be adopted. 

Aircraft building is necessarily slow work when compared to some of 
the commodities we have been accustomed to build in this country and when 
one considers the vast number of intricate tools, jigs and fixtures necessary 
and the nature of the work involved in assembling aircraft, it will easily 
be seen that it is impossible to unduly rush such building. Nevertheless 
aircraft building is proceeding apace, as is the manufacturing of other war 
commodities and within the next few months the rise in production will be 
so high as to be really something worthwhile. 

Many people have been very quick to criticize the war effort of Canada 
in the past. We have heard it said that we have no planes, no guns, no 
tanks, no nothing. That troops were improperly equipped and that our 
effort was far too slow to be of value. 

Maybe there has been cause for criticism but let us be sure that the 
criticism is justified before we talk too much. 

Mistakes will continue to be made in the future as in the past but let 
there be no doubt about it, Canada has started to hit her stride. 





Across the Secretary's Desk 


Another season has commenced and if opening meetings count for 
anything, it looks like this season will be the best ever enjoyed by the 
Society. Montreal opened with a Plant Visit which was highly successful 
while Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor chapters have staged their opening 
meetings with complete success, in Hamilton with a record crowd for an 
opening meeting. Kitchener, London and Niagara Chapters will hold their 
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NEW MEMBERS 


ypening meetings within the next few days and Montreal will stage its 
opening dinner next week. I have just returned from a visit to Montreal 
and Ottawa and find the enthusiasm in the Eastern Metropolis greater than 
ever, membership is increasing there, as indeed it is in all other sections, 
and altogether the Montreal members are looking forward to a grand yeat 
under the very able leadership of Jean Paul Rolland and Paul Kellogg. It 


is always a pleasure to visit the Montreal Chapter where friends of long 


standing remain friends, and this visit was no exception. INNew members 


were gained and considerable interest was shown in the Society by many 
t 


who have never before had any connection with us. A flying trip to Ottawa 


ivinced the writer that plans already laid for the formation of a chapter 








re will succeed. We had a very fine meeting at the Chateau Laurier and 
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will be held within the next few weeks when it is likely 





al ther meeting C C 
hat officers will be elected and the chapter formally started. It was a 
pleasure indeed to meet at this Ottawa meeting an old friend of myself and 


f the Society, in the person of Bruce Taylor. Bruce is now engaged with 


Control Board in the Capital and still retains his 





; e ; ‘ey ; 
intense interest in our Society. This Ottawa Chapter will make the twelfth 
chapter and there are more in the offing. A rather unique feature will be 
cone “| ; 
presented at the next meeting of the Toronto Chapter on October 22nd 


This will be a joint meeting with the Hamilton Chapter at Toronto and 
t 


will be addressed by Dr. Gerard Larocque, Chief Technician of the Rolland 


\ 
Paper Co., of St. Jerome, Quebec. Dr. Larocque will be remembered by 
hose who attended the annual meeting last June in Montreal when he 
addressed the gathering and created such a fine impression. He will be 


1 1 
} 


ccompanied to Toronto by Jean Paul Rolland, Chairman of the Montreal 
rt d 


Chapter, and we know from experience how valuable such contacts are 
Mr. Rolland is a fine fellow and we know there will be a fine crowd out 
to meet him. Our Dominion President, Don Patton, will be a visitor to 
Ontario early in November when he will address three meetings. On 
November 6th, Don will address at Han 
Hamilton, Kitchener and Niagara Chapters; on November 7th, he will be 


at London, and the next day at Windsor. He will talk on different subjects 





lton, a joint meeting with Toronto, 








at each of the three meetings and on each occasion there should be fine 
attendances to greet him. Just a word more, many members have not yet 
completed and sent in to head office their membership registrations. These 
should be mailed at once and, if you have not yet paid your fees for the 


: . . “7 ’ 
current year, there 1s no time like tne present. 


R. D. 


New Membe rs 
Montreal Chapter. 


J. H. Paul, Laporte-Hudin-Hebert Ltee. 

C. A. Ellis, Public Service Board. 

J. E. Smith, Federal Aircraft Ltd. 

J. E. Brent, International Business Machines Ltd. 

F. Lapointe, Sorel Steel Foundries Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. 
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Toronto Chapter. 
D. W. Crombie, Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
R. O. Spiller, Unattached. 
R. V. Keppell, International Metal Industries Ltd. 
T. E. Madden, International Metal Industries Ltd. 


S. C. Lindsay, Goblin Electric Cleaners Ltd. 


Hamilton Chapter. 
J. A. Finlay, National Hosiery Mills Ltd 
D. T. Knight, Marchant Calculators Ltd 
L. H. Cartwright, Cosmos Imperial Mills Ltd. 
D. K. Dunkerley, Cosmos Imperial Mills Ltd. 
G. J. Kirby, Steel Co. of Canada Ltd 
J. J. Denvir, Canadian Sullivan Machinery Co. Ltd. 


Kitchener Chapter. 
|. A. Wright, Zephr Looms & Textiles Ltd., Guelph 
A. J. Kendrick, Gilson Mfg. Co. Ltd., Guelph. 
G. E. Milner, Beatty Bros, Ltd., Guelph 


Windsor Chapter. 
J. M. Thurlow, Chrysler Corporation of Canada Ltd. 
O. W. Cox, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Harrow, Ont. 


Chapter Notes 


Montreal Chapter. 

Montreal Chapter commenced its operations for the season on Octobet 
Sth, with a Plant Visit to the plants of the Dominion Shuttle Co., an 
Ayers, Ltd., both at Lachute, Que. These visits were very much enjoyed b 

members and so was the luncheon tendered by Ayers Ltd 
Everyone had a grand, as well as a most informative time, and the thanks 


f t nembers are due to the officials of both companies who did all it 


wer to make the visit a real success and they succeeded. The next 


meeting of the Montreal Chapter will be the opening dinner on October 


31st, and this meeting will be addressed by Hon. J. A. Mathieson, Provincial 


Treasurer of the Province of Quebec. 


Toronto Chapter. 

Toronto Chapter opened its 1940-41 season very auspiciously on Tues 
day, October Ist, at the Canadian Military Institute. There was a good 
attendance and the meeting was particularly interesting and instructive. 

The speaker of the evening, Mr. R. M. Fowler, of the law firm of 
McCarthy & McCarthy, of Toronto, handled his subject extremely well 
Mr. Fowler was the chief legal secretary to the Rowell-Sirois Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations. 

Mr. Fowler spoke to the meeting on the thirty-four volume report of 
the Commission and certainly made his talk interesting. He made very 


little use of figures and statistics, sticking mainly to generalities, holding 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


the complete interest of his audience for the better part of an hour. He 
followed this up by answering several questions put by members. The 
chapter as a whole is deeply indebted to Mr. Fowler for a comprehensive 
and concise talk on the Rowell-Sirois Report. 

Another feature of the meeting was the introduction of two visitors 
from distant parts. The first, Mr. Robt. O. Spiller, late of Peru, S.A., and 
now a resident of Toronto, has made application for membership in the 
Society. The second was Mr. Poudrier, who is a member of the Vancouver 
Chapter. We also had on hand Mr. Coutts, Chairman of the Toronto 
Student Body. He made the draw for the lucky number prizes, and after 
drawing the name of our Vancouver visitor, Mr. Poudrier, from the bowl, 
he immediately proceeded to draw his own ticket for the consolation prize. 

On the suggestion of Mr. R. S. M. Aussman, the hat was passed around 
the table and a substantial amount was contributed to be turned over to a 


British Relief Fund. 

Toronto Chapter is looking forward to the next meeting, to be held 
October 22nd, at which time our friends from Hamilton will be entertained. 
The meeting is scheduled for Eaton’s Round Room and the speaker will be 
Dr. Gerard Larocque, Chief Technician of the Rolland Paper Co., St. Jerome, 
Que. He will be accompanied on his visit to Toronto by Mr. J. P. Rolland, 
President of the Company, and Chairman of our Montreal Chapter. 


Hamilton Chapter. 

Hamilton Chapter has already staged two functions so far this season 
and both were extremely successful. On Friday, September 27th, the annual 
golf tournament and get-together was staged at the Glendale Golf Club with 
about twenty participating in the golf game with varying results and an 
additional twenty attending the dinner and proceedings afterwards. Walter 
Furneaux, Stan. Stott, Bill Eplett, Wes Coombe, Bill Ledden and Cy Ridgers 
were the prize winners and the prizes were presented during the dinner by 
Chairman Wilf. McMahon. Following the dinner a prize drawing took 
place and then came the tid-bit of the evening when Vice-Chairman Charlie 
Wynn was court-martialed for having, as the Prosecutor, Aleck Howey, put 
it, “Deliberately and with malice aforethought, having, without permission 
wife.” Charlie was marched into the 


of the Society, taken unto himself 
room flanked by Walter Furneaux and Ken Horton, who acted as guards, 
and led by “Sergeant Major Howey’, who read the charge. Charlie pleaded 
guilty and after some humorous by-play was sentenced ‘“‘to keep the lady for 
the rest of his life’. Chairman McMahon then presented to the “poor sap”, 
on behalf of the members, a beautiful automatic electric waffle iron. Ap- 
parently Charlie was still nervous judging by his response which caused 
roars of laughter. After the adjournment there was the usual game of 
African golf and everyone had a really fine time 

The opening meeting of the chapter is one which will go down in the 
history of the Hamilton Chapter for no less than 121 turned out for dinner 
with about thirty additional making their appearance for the meeting. This 
was addressed by Mr. C. Fraser Elliott, Commissioner Income Tax, Ottawa, 
and his subject was “Canada's National Defence Tax”. Mr. Elliott, who 
came to Hamilton through the kind efforts of Hon. C. W. G. Gibson, 


Minister of Internal Revenue, and Hon. H. J. Illsley, Finance Minister, and 
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created a very fine impression. He 
proved himself not only a fine orator but has the gift of putting his talk 
icross. He was introduced to the large gathering by Alderman R. R. “Tony 
Evans to the speaker was moved by Harold 
P. Wright. A resume of Mr 
Kitchener Chapter. 

The first meeting of the Kitchener Chapter will be held on Thursday, 
October 17th, at the Y.M.C.A., Kitchener, and will be addressed by Mr. C. 


B. Taylor, Cost Consultant of Toronto, and whose subject will be “A New 





tt’s talk appears elsewhere in this issue. 





Tool of Management”. Mr. Taylor is a former secretary of the old Central 


Ontario Chapter, and his talk is one which should appeal to 


the members 


Lor n Chapter will hold its first meeting of the season on Thursday 
October 17th, at the Y.M.C.A., London, when Mr. L. W. Downie, of the 


of Detroit, will be the speaker. Mr. Downie 








5 ¢ llent speaker and his talk on “Bud is one which should 
1 by all members. Our Dominion President, Don Patton, of Mont 
real, will be the speaker at the early November meeting, November 17th 


be exact, and doubtless a big crowd will be out to meet him. 
Windsor Chapter. 
[he opening meeting of the Windsor Chapter was held on October Ist, 


N n Palmer Hotel, when Mr. G. W. Foote, of London, was the 





speak¢ Mr. Foote’s talk on “A Partnership Within a Partnership” was 
{1 by a good crowd of members and was well received. At the con 
S embers decided to forn study group for student members 

1 so far it has every indication of proving a huge success. 


The: opening meeting of the Niagara Chapter will take place at the 
Leonard Hotel, St. Catharines, on Tuesday, October 22nd, when the speaker 
will be Mr. A. H. Ottman, Economist of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 


iny of Rochester, N.Y. His subject will deal with Budgetary Control and 





those w have heard Mr. La Rose of the same company will realize that 


there is a treat in store for the members of the Niagara Chapter. 


Literature Received 


The Cash Budget. 
The Australian Accountant, September 
A short but very complete article on a subject of much interest. 
What Is a Balance Sheet? 
Journal of Accountancy, October. 
A very complete description of what is a balance sheet and how 
such a balance sheet should be compiled. 
Payroll Accounting for Construction Contractors. 
Journal of Accountancy, October. 
A short article of interest especially to those engaged in the con- 


| 
struction Dusiness 

















LITERATURE RECEIVED 


Material Control in the Factory. 
The C.A. in Australia. July. 

A most interesting article on a subject which is often overlooked 

or to which too little attention is paid. 
Production and Inventory Control. 
N.A.C.A., September, 15. 

A very complete and most interesting and comprehensive article 

which should be of real interest to all Cost Accountants. 
The Normal Base Stock Method. 
N.A.C.A., October 1. 

A most refreshing article when one considers that so much is 
written these days concerning the Last In-First Out Method. A most 
complete article with graphs and forms which thoroughly illustrate the 
viewpoint of the writer. Should be read by all Accountants and Cost 


Accountants. 


The Canada Year Book 


The publication of the 1940 edition of the Canada Year Book, pub- 
lished by authorization of the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, is announced by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
Canada Year Book is the official statistical annual of the country and 
contains a thoroughly up-to-date account of the natural resources of the 
Dominion and their development, the history of the country, its institutions, 
its demography, the different branches of production, trade, transportation, 
finance, education, etc.—in brief, a comprehensive study within the limits of 
a single volume of the social and economic condition of the Dominion. 
This new edition has been thoroughly revised throughout and includes in all 
its chapters the latest information available up to the date of going to press. 

The 1940 Canada Year Book extends to over 1,200 pages, dealing with 
all phases of the national life and more especially with those susceptible of 
statistical measurement. A statistical summary of the progress of Canada is 
included in the introductory matter. This gives a picture in figures of the 
remarkable progress which the country has made since the first census of 
the Dominion was taken in 1871, sixty-eight years ago. 

Special Articles—In Chapter [X—Forestry—there appears at pp. 251- 
258 an article on Canadian Forest Resources: Their Relation to the War 
of 1914-18 and to the Present Effort; and at pp. 298-309, Chapter XII— 
Mines and Minerals—a special treatment entitled The Development of 
Canada’s Mineral Resources in Relation to the Present War Effort is given. 
These features, along with the Special War Chronology at pp. 36-40 (carried 
down to July 8, 1940, in Appendix I) and in conjunction with the revisions 
of the general chapter material, reflect the economic and other adjustments 
that are now under way. 

Other New Features. 
portant additional features of the present volume. 

Chapter XIII, formerly devoted to a treatment of waterpower develop- 


ment, has been recast and broadened to cover all power, however generated, 


Attention is called to some of the more im- 
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and its utilization. This has involved careful study and co-ordination of 
material from other chapters of the Year Book as well as from outside 
sources, more especially in relation to power equipment. The result is 
more in line with the purpose of the year Book, viz., to bring together all 
related information from official sources in a way most convenient and 
accessible to the reader. The chapter is introduced by a special article on 
Water-Power Resources, more comprehensive than any on this subject that 
has appeared heretofore in the Year Book. Considerable editing and re- 
arrangement has been undertaken in Chapter VIII—Agriculture—where 
special features appear on: Agricultural Marketing Legislation at pp. 181- 
185, a review of Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Schools at pp. 190- 
198, and a treatment of Special Types of Farming in the Prairie Provinces 
at pp. 230-234. In Chapter XVIII—Transportation and Communications— 
several of the lacunoe that formerly could not be bridged have been more 
completely linked up and a special section on the National Harbours Board 
is presented at pp 679-682. In Chapter XIX—Labour and Wages—the 
more logical arrangement now followed will, it is hoped, be found helpful 
by the reader. 

The Currency and Banking Chapter contains at pp. 888-892 a pertinent 
article on the Royal Canadian Mint, and the insurance field—Chapter 
X XIII— is broadened in scope by a summary treatment of Insurance as it 
Affects the Balance of International Payments. The chapter on Education— 
Chapter XXV—has been supplemented by a special article on the Back- 
ground of Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. In former editions, 
research has been dealt with under the subject headings of each chapter: 
the result has been that a complete picture of research effort was impossible. 
Moreover, effort in the research field is so interlocked and interrelated that 
it can no longer be dealt with satisfactorily in such a piecemeal fashion. It 
is felt to be more useful to introduce a complete article, along the lines of 
that which now appears at pp. 979-1012, at intervals of about five years, 
than to continue the former disjointed method of treatment. 

Since Chapter III—Constitution and Government—went to press, infor- 
mation on votes polled, etc., at the Dominion General Election of March 
26, 1940, has been issued by the Chief Electoral Officer; this is published 
in tabular form as Appendix III. On July 8, 1940, the Prime Minister the 
Rt.. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King gave details to the House of Commons, 
regarding the reorganization of the Dominion Cabinet. The constitution 
as at that time is shown in Appendix VII. The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations (the Rowell-Sirois Report) was 
tabled in the House of Commons on May 16. The recommendations made 
therein are far-reaching and are charged with significance for all Canadians. 
A summary of the principal recommendations is given in Appendix V and 
certain summary financial statistics of all governments in Canada in Appen- 
dix VI. 

Persons requiring the Year Book may obtain it from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, as long as thé supply lasts, at the price of $1.50, which covers 
merely the cost of paper, printing, and binding. By a special concession, a 
limited number of paper-bound copies have been set aside for ministers of 
religion, bona fide students and school teachers, who may obtain copies at 
the nominal price of 50 cents each. 
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Customer Accounting 
by Sates Rovtes 








Burroughs makes available information about 





| new Burroughs machines and developments, 






sf and their application to current account- 






ing problems in every line of business. 


Todays 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME » WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 




























Are you keeping informed about 
new machines, features and 
applications that might save 
time, effort and cost in office 


work ? 


Typical of the savings being made 
by both large and small concerns in 
every line of business are these: 


$125.00 A MONTH SAVED ON COST OF 
KEEPING PAYROLL RECORDS 


A small concern saved $125 a month by 
installing a new Burroughs to write re- 
lated payroll records in one operation. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SAVING OF $7,455.81 
Analysis of 34 recent installations of new 
Burroughs statistical equipment showed 
that each averaged an annual saving of 
$7,455.81 from an average investment of 
$7,808.82—a 95.5% return on each invest- 
ment in new Burroughs equipment. 


SAVED $118,462.88 IN PURCHASE PRICE 


In buying 754 Burroughs Calculators, one 
concern saved $118,462.88 because the 
Burroughs range of calculators is so com- 
plete that the exact style and size re- 
quired for each desk could be purchased 
—without overbuying! 


if you wish to keep abreast of 
Burroughs developments and their 
application to current accounting 
problems, send us your name and 
we will be glad to keep you informed 
of new ways to save on office work. 





Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada Limited 
804 McDougall Street, Windsor, Ontario 


OI should like complete information immediately apply- 


ing to. 





0 Please place the following name on your list to receive 
information about new Burroughs developments. 


Name. Title. 





Company. 
Address. 
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HANDISET 
FORMS 


As shown in the sketches, Handiset 
Forms are  multi-copy business 
forms, with fresh, inexpensive car- 
bon paper already interleaved. Come 
in unit sets with carbons and forms 
glued at stub. 
After typing or writing, the forms 
and carbons are snapped apart— 
remain affixed to stub— 
forms loose. Copies which require 
additions or extensions may be left 
with carbons affixed—for subsequent 
typing or writing. Fingers neve 
touch carbons. Used for typed 
records in any typewriter, billing 
machine, accounting machine or 
tabulator—or for handwritten rec- 
ords, loose or in books. Eliminates 
all carbon stuffing, jiggling in align- 
ment and unshuffling. 


carbons 






| 
SG A 


"STUB AT SIDE 











aS 
INDIVIDUAL COPIES 
CAN BE REMOVED 








PARTS OF SET cane” 


BE SEPARATED 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
LIMITED 
52-56 SPADINA AVENUE 
TORONTO - - ONTARIO 


SHORT CARBONS 
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Literature 


Many articles borrowed from 
the Society’s Library are now 
considerably overdue. Borrow- 
ers of such literature are asked 
to return overdue articles as 


soon as possible. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTING 


Construction Costing 


By 
C. A. PERRIAM, A.U.C. (Com.) 
(Reprinted by kind permission of The Australian Accountant) 

As most construction costing is similar, I shall confine the examples 
given to the construction of a bridge with a reinforced concrete sub- 
structure and a steel super-structure. This will enable readers to visualize 
the requirements of the costing system, and then see that they are met. I 
shall deal only with the special features of construction costing, and not 
attempt to include matters which are common to most businesses, such as 
entries in ledgers; payment of wages and accounts; etc. 

Objects of Construction Costing. 

The main problem confronting the contractor is to get the job done as 
economically as possible, without sacrificing the quality ofthe workmanship. 
Helping to solve this problem is the real object of costing. The chief object 
is to detect inefficiency. This means that right from the commencement of 
the job the management must be placed in possession of facts which enable 
it scientifically to gauge, and effectively control the efficiency of, each sec- 
tion of the job, and also the job as a whole, with regard to labour, material, 
and plant. Another important object of costing is to forecast future results, 
so that the job can be properly financed. A third essential object is to 
supply reliable data for future estimating. 

Information the Costing Should Supply. 

In order to save much descriptive work, I have included in this article 
Cost Sentiments which will give the reader some idea of the information 
which the management of a construction job requires. To show how the 
costs may be dissected I have set out in the Statements items which com- 
pletely cover the construction of an Abutment for a bridge. 

Preparation of the Estimate. 

Before a tender can be furnished an estimate of the job must be made. 
This tender must be accurate, because the whole superstructure of the costing 
is based upon it. The first thing to do in the preparation of the estimate 
is to itemize the whole of the work to be performed. An appropriate unit 
in which the items are to be expressed must be chosen, for example, cubic 
yard of concrete placed. Great care must be taken to see that every detail 
of the work is included in the estimate, and that overlapping does not occur. 
It must be seen also that each item is described clearly, so that each officer 
in the organization can make himself thoroughly conversant with the section 
of the estimate which affects him, with the minimum of difficulty. The next 
step is to compute the amount of labour, material, and plant and stores, 
which will be necessary to complete each item. 

Labour Estimate. 
The labour estimate is first computed in man-hours. Past experience is 


the basis of such estimated costs. Man-hour costs are used because the rates 
and conditions of labour vary considerably from time to time, thereby caus- 
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ing the money costs to be an unreliable medium for measuring efficiency. 
In addition to the general conditions of the labour market, the amount of 
overtime varies from time to time—this affects money costs but not man- 
hour costs. And so it will be seen that even for the particular job under 
consideration man-hour costs are more valuable than money costs. But, as 
already stated, one of the chief objects of costing is to provide reliable data 
for subsequent tendering. It will readily be appreciated that as time and 
distance intervene between the jobs under consideration, money costs become 
of less and less value, whereas man-hour costs are not affected by these 
elements. It will be noted therefore, that man-hour costs per unit are the 
predominant criteria in determining the efficiency of the job. 


After the man-hour costs have been ascertained the money costs are 


computed by applying the rates of pay which are likely to exist throughout 
The money costs, of course, are the important criteria in consider- 





inancial position of the current contract because they take into 
account both efficiency and economic conditions. 
Material Estimate. 

Material costs too are procured in quantity as well as money costs. To 
his end, the same principles as were adopted in preparing the labour 
estimate are used. The quantity costs are based on past experience, and 
the money costs are arrived at by applying the current prices to these 
quantities 


Plant and Stores Estimate. 


[he next estimate to prepare is that of plant and stores. Plant costs 
refer to mechanical appliances. They include depreciation, fuel, repairs, 
ind insurance; but exclude attendants’ wages. Stores include tools, and 
material which is not consumed by plant, such as explosives for excavation. 


These costs, too, are based on the same criteria as the labour and material 
estimates—experience and current prices. 

With regard to the plant estimate, the unit costs in “Hours” are 
obtained, naturally, by ascertaining the number of hours the plant will need 
to operate in order to complete the various units. To arrive at the unit 
costs in “Money,” the cost per hour to run the plant (making due allowance 
for idle time), is first ascertained, and then this figure is multiplied by the 
number of hours in use to complete each -unit. 

Stores are shown in “Money” costs only. As the money value of these 
is comparatively small, the fact that they are not shown in quantity is not 
important 

Ju 


because they indicate the efficiency displayed in performing the work, so 


y; 


t as “man-hour’” costs per unit are shown in the Labour estimate 


“material” costs per unit are shown in the Material estimate, and “hours in 
use’’ per unit in the Plant and Stores estimate, because they are the figures 
which detect waste and pilferage. The purchase prices of materials will 
naturally show up in the money costs, and will, of course, determine the 
financial state of the undertaking, but the time to concentrate on this matter 
is before placing the orders—it is beyond the power of the costing to rectify 
mistakes made in placing orders. 
Treatment of Overhead and Other Charges Which Are Difficult 
to Appropriate. 

Overhead charges, such as wages for supervision, watchmen, holiday and 
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wet day pay; workmen's compensation insurance; maintenance of work- 
men’s camps; are very difficult to appropriate. For this reason I think it 
is best to make a special item in the estimate for these charges. An alterna- 
tive method is to spread them over the work done on a percentage basis. 
If this is done it involves a good deal of work, and the statement becomes 
more complicated. This is most undesirable, as the chief aim of the costing 
is to produce figures to the management which enable it to see at a glance 
how the actual costs compare with the estimated costs, for the purpose of 
detecting inefficiency. As far as keeping a detailed check on the overheads 
themselves is concerned, this is not very practicable because some of this 
expenditure has a direct bearing on the amount of wages paid, and other 
of it, the like of supervision, must be dealt with largely on its merits—it 
might not cost any more to supervize 70 men than it would 50. So by 
having a special item for overheads the rest of the statement is easier to 
read, less work is entailed, and no check on expenditure for overheads is 
lost. 

I have already said that with regard to plant, costs per hour to run the 
plant are computed, and the charges are then allocated over the various 
items on the basis of hours in use. This method is quite all right when an 
item of plant is used fairly continuously on the one job, but the like of a 
tug towing punts, which contain various things, about the river, needs to 
be dealt with differently. If the tug is engaged in routine work it is best 
to follow the method already referred to—the charges being appropriated 
on an “hours in use” basis, but frequently a tug has many jobs to do which 
cannot be accurately forecast, and in such cases I think the charges involved 
in its use are best made a special item. A fairly accurate estimate of the 
cost of the tug for the duration of the job can be made. This is based on 
so much a week. As far as keeping a check on the actual expenditure is 
concerned the unit could be “cost per week,” and thus any departure from 
the estimated cost would be brought to book. There is not much fear of 
leakage from an item like this, because whether the tug is used or not the 
expenditure of wages for crew, and fuel, continue to much the same extent 
bcause the tug must be kept in readiness. With regard to conserving the 
costs for future tendering, in the case of the tug not doing routine work, 
the cost per week to run is all that is required. The data would be less 
valuable if tug charges had been spread over the various items, because they 
would then include the burden of idle time, which probably would vary in 
extent from job to job. 

Presenting Costs to Management. 

When considering the best way to present the figures to the manage- 
ment, it must be remembered that the executives’ time is very valuable, and 
therefore the Cost Statements must show all the information that could be 
desired, and yet at the same time, be quite easy to follow. This is one of 
the reasons why I think it is wise to prepare three separate cost statements, 
viz., Labour, Material, and Plant and Stores. If the costs are combined the 
busy executive is apt to look at the total cost only for each item, and if it 
compares favourably with the estimated cost he may pass over the individual 
charges which compose the total. This is very undesirable because, as 
already stated, the chief object of the costing is to detect inefficiency, and 
this can only be done by scrutinizing each section of the costs. It is almost 
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impossible to include all the desirable information on one statement with- 
out making it complicated. Some of the other advantages of preparing 
separate cost statements are as follows:— 

1. Exact measurements to coincide with the work done can be pro- 
cured much easier; in fact, in some cases it would be impossible to obtain 
measurements where various processes were involved in the one unit. Take 
concreting, for instance. To obtain the total cost of a cubic yard of con- 
crete, quantities and amounts of items 2, 3, and 4, on each statement would 
have to be taken into account. If they did not coincide at the time the cost 
period ended, it would be difficult if not impossible to obtain reliable costs. 
On a job of any magnitude it would be very unlikely that the various items 
would coincide. 

2. The statements themselves are much easier to prepare. 

3. The preliminary work with regard to the statements can be more 
conveniently arranged. Separate ledgers for labour, material, and plant 
and stores can be kept. This facilitates posting, etc. 

1. The statements can be prepared at different intervals, in accordance 
with their relevant importance. The labour statement is generally regarded 
as the most important, so this could be prepared bi-weekly, and the other 
two statements monthly. In order to distribute the office work entailed, 
the labour and material statements could be taken out one fortnight, and 
the labour, and plant and stores the next. If in order to watch some special 
expenditure (of labour, for instance), a statement were required between 
the regular intervals, it could be taken out much more expeditiously, be- 
cause the statement would be taken out in the ordinary way. 

On the other hand, nothing is lost by not combining the statements, 
because their chief purpose is to compare actual and estimated costs. If, 
however, combined costs are required, seeing that the items referring to the 
one job are given the same number on each statement, they can be quickly 
picked out, so it is just a matter of adding the figures. 

With regard to the other points which the management needs to be 
informed about, I think the statements will speak for themselves, except 
perhaps the section, ‘Position at end of job if present costs continue.’ 
These figures are computed by taking the difference between the Actual 
Cost To-date Per Unit, and the Estimated Cost Per Unit, and multiplying 
it by the total estimated number of units. These figures gradually give a 
more and more accurate forecast of the final position. They are valuable 
for two reasons. First, they act as a danger signal if the position is not 
favoyrable. Second, they assist in determining the financial position of the 
business, that is, the amount of capital required, and the distribution of 
profits. 

It should be remembered that the costing is futile if it is not accurate, 
and promptly available. 

How the Actual Costs Are Obtained. 

Labour.—In addition to keeping a time book for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the wages to be paid to each employee, each ganger dissects daily 
the time over the various items of work performed. If the reader examines 
the accompanying ‘‘Ganger’s Daily Wages Dissection” (Figure 4), he will 
see how this is kept. The time-keeper then inserts the various rates applic- 
able, makes the extension, and enters the amounts (hours and money) in a 
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dissection summary book. At the close of the cost period the total of the 
wages is posted to the General ledger, and the dissected amounts to the 
reievant accounts in the Cost ledger. Although each item is given a number 
for the purpose of saving time writing out the full title of the item, it is a 
wise practice to let the gangers describe the work in their own words, as 
they are not usually adept at clerical work, and therefore may not under- 
stand what an item is meant to cover, even although it is clearly defined. 











ms ; | No. of | Total Total | | 
Classification | Me | Description of Work Ordinary] Rate | Overtime | Rate | Amount 
Be ‘0 Hours | Hours | 
CRE cisservcmnceois | 1 | Excav. Earth, Abutment....... 4 | 
Excavators | 
(earth) . seca Wis WE Excav. Earth, Abutment | 48 
Ganger seseag il 1 Excav. Rock, Abutment. | 4 | 1 
Machinemen ........ | 2 Excav. Rock, Abutment. 8 | 2 
Powder Monkey... | 1 Excav. Rock, Abutment. | 4 } 
Barrowmen .......... | 3 Excav. Rock, Abutment. | 9 } 
Excavators | | 
(s0ER):;...:. | 6 | Excav. Rock, Abutment. | 27 | 6 








Fig. 4 

Material.—The charges for material are derived in the usual way from 
the stores issued clerk. 

Plant and Stores—With regard to plant hire there is one point which 
may be worth mentioning. The depreciation figure can be fairly readily 
obtained, so also can the fuel costs, but the amount for repairs is generally 
difficult to assess. The aim here is to spread evenly the cost of repairs over 
the time the machine is in use. If an estimate of the cost of repairs per 
hour the machine is in use is made, then the appropriate amount is charged 
each period to the plant and stores account in question, and credited to a 
suspense account. The repairs are then charged to the suspense account as 
they occur. 


Measurements. 

The quantities necessary to compile the stataements are obtained by 
arranging for the gangers and foremen to prepare various returns showing 
all the information which is required. 


It Pays to Keep Detailed Costs. 

With regard to a large contract it is almost imperative to employ some 
sort of a costing system, because otherwise it is nearly impossible to gauge 
the financial position of the undertaking until it is almost finished; but it 
pays to install a-detailed system for the following reasons :— 

1. It is the detailed costing which helps to discover faulty material, 
inefficient personnel, and unsatisfactory working methods. Very often it is 
found that high costs of construction are due to the accumulation of small 
things having little significance separately, and which, generally speaking, 
are the outcome of unintentional disregard for the importance of minor 
matters. 

2. Unless detailed costs are kept, the management can be dissatisfied 
with the job as a whole only, and therefore may find it difficult to approach 
the foreman responsible on the matter. If the foreman is told that his 
results are not satisfactory unless definite facts are placed before him indi- 
cating just where the leakage is occurring, he may not be convinced that 
the leakage really exists. He may think that he, being in close touch with 
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the job, knows more about it than the management, and may not appreciate 
being spoken to in that strain, with the result that no improvement may 
result. If, on the other hand, segregated costs are kept, the management 


can approach and convince the foreman more easily, and the foreman will 


feel that it is his duty to rectify matters. 


3. Inefficiency can be detected and dealt with immediately. In the 
absence of detailed costs, the management may delay taking action until it 


feels sure of its ground. This delay would involve money. 


4. The moral effect of the whole personnel of the business is pro- 


nounced, resulting in speeding up of work, and greater efficiency in 


every 


department. This not only leads to greater economy, but results in in- 
creased satisfaction to all concerned. Men are proud to work for a concern 


which requires a high standard of efficiency. Nothing is so demoralizing 
to a man as to know that his energies are misdirected. Another thing that 


men appreciate is to know that their services will be duly rewarded. A 


good costing system assists materially in enabling this to be done. 
will be seen that in addition to the valuable information which a 


So it 


good 


costing system supplies, its very existence gives incentive to those concerned, 


and thus promotes efficiency. 
Small Contractors Can Benefit by Keeping Detailed Costs. 


Many small contractors think that the saving to be effected by the 
installation of an efficient costing system will not justify the expenditure 
involved in its operation. They consider that because they are conversant 
with everything that takes place on the job, they can rely on their super- 
vision to keep down costs, and thereby fulfil themeslves the chief purpose 
of the costing, viz.: the detection of inefficiency. This being in constant 
contact with the job may not be such an advantage as may first appear, be- 


cause the contractor being so familiar with the job might not notice 


little 


inefficiencies creep in, whereas if he has a good costing system in operation 
he is constantly faced with hard facts. Besides this, he enjoys the other 


benefits, already referred to, which an efficient costing system provides. 
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CANADA’S NATIONAL DEFENCE TAX 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Your Editor says that everyone knows LA SALLE and that we 
therefore should fill up this space with advertising matter descrip- 
tive of our combined Accounting, Cost Accounting and Business 
Organization and Management Course. However, while we know 
that many members of the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants 
are already acquainted with us, this is our first introduction to you 
through your own “Cost and Management”, so we plan to go easy 
on the advertising feature and merely remind you that LA SALLE 
is very well qualified to prepare you for those examinations which 
will be held in the Spring. 

Students, former students and prospective students are cordially 
invited to write us for information. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


CARTY BUILDING, 
YONGE AND ALBERT STREETS - - TORONTO 





Canada’s National Defence Tax 


Canada’s National Defence Tax was the subject of an address by Mr. 
C. Fraser Elliott, Commissioner for Income Tax, at the opening meeting of 
the Hamilton Chapter, Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and Industrial 
Engineers, held at the Fischer Hotel, Hamilton, on October 9th. 

Mr. Elliott appeared through the kind co-operation and courtesy of 
Colonel Hon. C. W. G. Gibson, M.P., Minister of Internal Revenue, and 
the kindness of Mr. Gibson was much appreciated. 

Mr. Elliott reviewed the Income Tax Act and its developments through 
various stages from 1917-1935-1940. 

The number of employees in the department from the years 1925 to 1935 
was 1180 while to-day the number is 1329. The Cost-Percentage to collect 
one dollar was shown as:—1930-3.1, 1935-2.95, 1940-1.85 and, at the 
moment, remarked Mr. Elliott, the cost is much lower. 

Mr. Elliott contrasted the administration of the Income Tax Act, of 
which the National Defence Tax is a part, under the administration of Sir 
Edward White in 1917, under Hon. H. J. Illsley from 1935, and under Col. 
Con. Colin Gibson in 1940. 


The number of taxpayers was shown as follows: 
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Individual Corporation Total 
eh Rg he i are ae inne einer 190,561 3,696 194,257 for 46M 
CL Ie eee Ae ee ee aE Ae 142,154 7,957 150,111 for 69M 
DP a ceca i cocekccstateinitoucistocns 184,195 10,458 194,653 for 66M 
ated an cece eae ons sacar cates 264,804 13,809 278,613 for 142M 


Of the latter, stated Mr. Elliott, 120,000 have incomes under $2,000 
and pay only 1% M, while 457 pay over 17M. 

Due to lowering of exemptions, increased rates, National Defence Tax 
and Excess Profits Tax, the estimate for 1941 is: 

Individual—1,200,0000. Corporation—14,000. Total—1,214,000, for: 





Income Tax . 142M 
DORIAN oases cise 58M 
PR re eee cheat cous i cevac snatch cceesee reece 35M 
NE LCC Lee nO 100M 

335M 


It is the duty of the new minister, Hon. Colin Gibson, to whom Mr. 
Elliott paid a high tribute, to administer this act and to this end he required 
the sympathy, support and understanding of all taxpayers. 

Regarding the National Defence Tax, said Mr. Elliott, this is only one 
section of the general law and he dealt with this tax under the following 
headings :— 

Origin. 

Due to the increased cost of Canada’s war effort, new sources of revenue 
had to be found. 

The National Income and 2 to 3% thereof was estimated and the 
exemptions considered. 


On present exemption Of $1,200..............:cseseseeeeees 450,000 Married 
MO soesiystssncvcscisevencsicnenaes 375,000 Single Men 
ND os cig seater accosanctee es 225,000 Single Females 
1,050,000 
PRAT EW CI BIOV EES: .5..,55sssscntvesinsssuseseneessssecsqasescavennstye 150,000 
MN Rea esis ceesdeoeacutyes gsc coon couah iceocaiuieebaiassteasusauins 1,200,000 
Yield. 


35,000,000 equals the National Income fifty times as great as 1,750,000— 
already assessed, 750,000,000. Therefore, IM new money income being 
taxed. 

These are probably uderestimates as the Seross report would indicate. 

In the development of the National Defence Tax, Manitoba was con- 
sulted inasmuch as this Province already has a similar tax and as a result 
no real exemptions but a limit of $600 was decided on. Manitoba has an 
exemption of $600. Dependents’ allowances $8.00, that is, 2% of $400. 
Method of Collection. 

The method of collection decided on was from wages, dividends and 
interest. All income is taxable. This was done in order that the burden 
may be equalized and those able to pay the most would pay the most. 
Drafting the Act. 

In the drafting of the Act there are several stages. First there is the 
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drafting of the resolution calling for an increase in taxation. No details 
are submitted. 

Then comes the drafting of the act which requires full details. Returns, 
penalties, trust funds, legal immunity, persons not taxable, definition of 
employer and employee, refunds and so forth. 

The next stage is the reading and passing of resolutions and the intro- 
duction of the bill in parliament. 

Mr. Elliott stated that the discussion on the bill was very human and 
cited several matters of interest which came up during such discussion. 
Public Presentation. 

The National Defence Tax Act came into force immediately it was 
passed and required proper presentation to the public. 

In this connection eight million N.D.T. No. I forms, summarizing the 
law, were widely distributed, 2,500,000 of these being in French. 

There was also a wide distribution of N.D.T. form 2, distributed, but 
these were confined to employers for remittances. 

The interest of the public was widespread but suggestions were at a 
minimum. The most frequent suggestion was for a straight 1% or some 
percentage tax without exemptions for martial status or dependents. 
Government Administration. 

Government administration of the act involves increased staff, increased 
internal forms, increased ledged accommodation, more than double corporate 
returns, corporate ledgers as distinct between their own payments and pay- 
ments on account of others, plus Accounting from all employers and em- 
ployees. 

Corporate Administration. 

You know more of this than I do, stated Mr. Elliott. It involves, of 
course, the handling of trust funds, expansion of ledger accounts (em- 
ployee’s) to include one more of many deductions. 

In ascertaining the income tax, employers must consider :— 

1. Rate of Wage. 

2. Number of hours, days’ or weeks’ work. 

3. Subsistence allowance, if any. 

4. Martial status. 

5. Number of dependents. 

6. Restriction in that the basic income of $600 and $1200 be not re- 

duced below these amounts. 

In short, the employers become informed assessors, collecting and re- 
mitting tax revenue as trust funds. 

Remittances. 

The number of remittances made as of September 20th, was 47,911. 

Of this amount, 35,000 were correctly made; 10,500 were short of 
forms; 2,500 no forms, letter only. 

Some were paid over the counter by cash and extraordinarily in one 
instance, one firm sent in eight hundred cheques, one for each employee. 
Public Reaction. 

The reaction of the public to this measure was very good, many tax- 
payers expressed themselves as being glad to pay as they had looked for a 
chance to take a financial part in the war effort. 
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Mr. Elliott recounted early and present difficulties in connection with 
the National Defence Tax and read several most humorous letters received 
from taxpayers. 

Concluding, Mr. Elliott stated that these new expansions and develop- 
ments required unlimited support for the new Minister of Internal Revenue, 
Mr. Gibson, who starts off personally so well equipped. He is on the 
active financial front line. He directs a larger and more intense campaign 
than was ever conducted before. 

Some men pay in moneyterms, some pay in human terms, but pay in 
some way we must for the Empire must prevail. 

Employers, reminded Mr. Elliott, the success of the National Defence 
Tax is largely in your hands. 

Mr. Elliott was the recipient of whole-hearted appiause at the con- 
clusion and after numerous questions had been asked and answered he was 


tendered a very hearty vote of thanks. 





Cost and Industrial Accountants 


There is no time like the present to commence preparations 
for the spring examinations in Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Cost Accounting and Business Organization and Manage- 
ment, held by the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants 
and Industrial Engineers. The Shaw course will prepare 
you for these examinations and a postcard will quickly 
obtain complete information. 

PREPARE NOW 

DO NOT DELAY 


Write 
SHAW SCHOOLS LIMITED 


BAY AND CHARLES STREETS 
Toronto 





and try 
THE SHAW WAY 
THE SURE WAY 
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A New Tool For Management 


By 
C. B. TAYLOR 
Industrial Cost Accountant 
(A paper given before the Kitchener Chapter of The Canadian Society of 
Cost Accountants and Industrial Engineers, Kitchener, Ontario, 
October 17th, 1940). 


At the very outset, gentlemen, I wish to make it abundantly clear that 


I make no claims as a speaker. My being here rests entirely upon the 
shoulders of your energetic and capable General Secretary. I was some- 


what hesitant in accepting but concluded finally that perhaps I did have a 
subject that would prove of some interest to you. Therefore, having re- 
moved all possible misconceptions and having also followed one of the 
cardinal rules of the cost accountant by having placed the responsibility 
where it belongs, let us get on with our work. 

I believe it is the prerogative of a speaker to lead gradually up to his 
subject—a sort of warming up process—and in this respect, if not in all 
others, I propose to follow tradition. Not all, but certainly some of you, 
can go back with me for a period of say twenty years. In those days the 
cost accountant was a relatively small cog in the business machine. More- 


over, his work was confined entirely to factory operations and should he be 


so bold as to attempt to step outside those boundaries, he was politely but 
nevertheless firmly told to mind his own business. In the interval, and 
very largely due to the progressiveness of cost accountants and industrial 


engineers, individually and collectively, we have seen the introduction of 


standard costs, the value of which no man can compute. Then we began 
to read and hear of budgetary procedure, first the fixed budget which was, 


in consequence, more of a forecast than a budget, later the variable or 
selective budget which removed the element of forecast, then the profit 
projection or ‘“profitgraph’, so called, wherein we learn properly to assess 
the value of increased volume in terms of profit. These tools which we 
generally consider individually, if studied will be found to be very closely 
allied. The one outstanding common characteristic is that they are designed 
for the purpose of control. Now let us carry that feature of control firmly 


in mind. 
Let us now deal with the subject heading of this paper—‘A New Tool 
for Management’. Perhaps that is not a good title. Perhaps we cover too 


much ground in that the subject is not altogether new. However, such use 
of it as has been made to date has been by the relatively large business con- 
cerns whose annual volume of sales runs to several millions of dollars and 
who, in consequence, are in a position to spend considerable sums to ex- 
plore it or to introduce it. A plan providing for its use, by the small or 
medium-sized business is relatively new. Dealing as it does with cost of 
distribution, we might well have used the term “‘distribution costs” or as we 
in our organization prefer to use, ‘sales control”. We all agree that mar- 
keting costs are particularly high in this country, therefore, the subject as 
applied to the smaller businesses should be of timely interest. 
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Sales control is essentially an adaptation of cost accounting to selling 
expense. The basic concept is to develop a means whereby there is attained 
control and direction of selling effort into the most productive channels. 
In practice, a salesman’s effort is measured by the calls he makes and the 
result of his effort is the orders he obtains. As an index to his effort and 


its related cost, there is consequently developed ‘cost per call” and as an 
index to the effectiveness of that effort is developed “cost per order’. The 
fundamental here is that every call he makes costs so much money and in 


logical sequence every order he gets costs so much money. Admittedly, 
] 


l 


one call may cost more than another (actually) and one order more than 
another, but to develop such actual costs would require methods out of all 
proportion to any benefit that might accrue. From a practical standpoint, a 
salesman’s average cost per call and cost per order produces the necessary 
information to intelligently direct him to the most productive channels. 

As will later be seen, every customer is classified as to desirability and 
summaries are produced territorially which information together with the 
costs previously referred to, constitutes the key control feature of the plan. 

In our earliest attempts to build a plan to control such costs, there were 
certain definite considerations in mind. These were very necessary if it was 
to be possible for us, as cost consultants, to develop a field for our services 
in this direction. They were: 

1. The plan must be such that it can be used by the average business 

say of half a million dollars, annual volume, and a dozen salesmen 

2. It must be fully effective as to control. 

3. It must not be costly either to install or to operate. 

i. It must be of a design that will enlist the salesmen’s full support 

and enthusiasm. 

It was immediately apparent that such a plan would not fit all busi- 
nesses and that for our purpose businesses must fall within two classes 
those whose products require repetitive selling and those whose products or 
services do not The majority of businesses, however, fall within the 
former classification and the plan is designed only for those businesses 
where repetitive selling exists. 

Now it is one thing to talk to you about what can be done. It is 
something else to show it to you in actual operation. We are about to 
present data taken from the written report rendered one of our clients early 
this year. This firm has been kind enough to authorize our use of this 
material to permit us to present an actual ‘case history” and we are indeed 
indebted to them for this privilege. Everything you will see is fact. The 
only substitution in this material is that we have given each of three pro- 
ducts a number instead of a name as in the original. Before proceeding, 
however, let me give you a brief indication of the nature of the business 
in question. First, it is a jobbing house handling two associated lines of 
products and who do little, but very little, manufacturing. Our reason for 
using this particular material is to divorce entirely the manufacturing view- 
point. This firm does approximately a half million dollars in annual volume 
and employs eight salesmen and a sales manager. In introducing sales 
control methods our initial work in this instance was to review entirely the 
1939 operations of the business as a basis from which to measure future 
accomplishment. In that, at that time no call reports had been in use, cost 
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per call is not included. There are 12 territories, 4 of which are treated as 
house territories covered by the sales manager himself whose total cost, in 
consequence, is treated as internal. In developing cost per order please 
understand that we treat as external costs, all outside salaries, commissions 
and expenses, and internal cost per order all expenses related to the internal 
cost of handling them. In this particular business, with practically no 
manufacturing problem or staff, all clerical workers, shippers, handlers, etc., 
are included. 

There follows now, if Mr. Walker will get his projection equipment 
lined up, some brief discussion of the following schedules and graphs. 
General Schedules. 

Size of Accounts—account classification. 

Total Sales by Account Classification—by products. 

“Per Order’ Sales by Account Classification—by products. 

Proportionate Product Sales by Account Classification. 

Customer Class by Main Products. 

Summary of “Per Order’ Costs. 

Graphic presentation territorially setting forth proportionate sales vol- 
ume by account classification with related number of accounts. 

Detailed territorial presentation of sales volume, by account classifica- 
tion by products and in total, the number of orders, number of accounts, 
average volume per customer and per order with “sales control” indices. 

Graphic presentation—by class setting forth the proportionate sales 
volume by territories of each class of account. 

Detailed class presentation of sales volume by territories, by products 
and in total, the number of orders, number of accounts, average volume per 
customer and per order. 

Summary. 

Analysis of “E” and “'F” account volume. 

Computation of “F’ account cost. 

Computation of “E” account cost. 

Customer class related to products. 

Gentlemen, that I think brings us to the finale. I hope you have found 
this outline of sales control and its application of interest. There are one 
or two things I would like to add. Our services do not cease with such an 
installation—each client forwards us monthly reports that are reviewed and 
accumulated. We continue with the client in making the whole plan oper- 
ative through the rendering of supplementary reports and conferences with 
the management. Its greatest value is the appreciation the salesmen dis- 
play, in that it gives them a very real picture of their own efforts. The 
men themselves get these reports and knowing that what is good for the 
business is good for them, they recognize the value behind the whole plan 
and become enthusiastic in its operation. The plan is designed in such a 
way that a sales manager can review a territory (of say 250 accounts) in 15 
minutes and be dealing entirely with facts. 

As to cost of operation, in the business which you have witnessed, the 
whole thing is operated by a young lady in two and one-half hours per day. 
Taking a little larger business for example, one of our clients comes to 
mind who has 4,500 to 5,000 accounts, employs 20 salesmen, and one young 
male clerk does the whole thing. 
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As an illustration of its effectiveness in the particular business displayed 
to you, the cost per order stood at $3.14 for 1939. It is now $2.87. With 
a further client, cost per call has been reduced from $2.96 to $2.71 and cost 
per order has declined from $5.01 to $4.41 within one year of operation. 

It is, I believe, Mr. Chairman, the practice to follow a paper such as 
this by the speaker undertaking to answer, or attempt to answer, such ques- 
tions as may be put to him. I shall be glad to do what I can in this re- 
spect should you wish it. I should prefer, however, that such questions do 
not deal with the particular mechanics or equipment concerned in the plan, 
for after all we must retain something to sell, and also that we be not 
asked what lines of business are presently using these methods for the 
reason that there is a very strong competitive angle. In closing, let me 
remind you that right now someone, somewhere, is seeking to obtain your 
most profitable business. While I cannot use the tone, I like the words of 


Kate Smith—'Thanks for Listening”’. 


Management Organization 


By 
R. J. BARRETT, A.1.C.A. 
(Reprinted from “The Australian Accountant’) 


The work of Management is first and foremost that of Administration. 
Efficient Management has not the time to be loaded with detail. 

Management seeking efficiency divides the organisation into three di- 
visions, each of these divisions being further divided into departments or 
subdivisions varying with the nature and ramifications of the undertaking. 

The three main divisions—Finance, Selling, and Production—will be 
found applicable to most undertakings. 

The working relationship between divisions, and between subdivisions 
of any or all of the divisions, must be carefully planned to avoid useless 
overlapping and consequent friction. Each must be prepared to dovetail 
together in the interests of the organisation. In many instances variations 
of routine or sources of information must be made to suit the particular 
business, and wise Administration makes the system and layout suit the 
business, not trying to suit the business to the system. 

Finance, with the Secretary as its head, shapes the financial policy of 
the undertaking, naturally collaborating with all the other divisions in the 
process, with Management and the Board of Directors having the final say. 
The main subdivisions of Finance may be classified under Accounting, Cost- 
ing, and Statistics. 

Accounting would deal amongst other items with budgets, credits and 
collections, cash receivables, cash payments, invoicing, debtors’ and creditors’ 
accounts, wages and salaries, a portion of correspondence, filing, especially 
if a central filing system is in force, financial statements, and possibly stock 
controls. 

Costing would be responsible, amongst other items, for records of cost 
of jobs, of material and labour expanded, of variations in costs from esti- 
mates, or from standard costs if these are in operation: and allocation of 
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expense. Co-operation with Accounting would be essential to avoid over- 
lapping with regard to wages preparation and the standardising of periodical 
entries for factory ledger and general ledger. Costing would also be looked 
to for the correct allocations of purchases, not only to jobs but to expense 
or capital expenditure. Raw materials, work in progress, and finished goods 
would have their sectional controls in costing. In conjunction with Pro- 
duction and Selling, estimates for job orders will figure largely in their 
work. 

Statistics are concerned not only with the preparation of reports, graphs, 
and charts for management, but also for the various divisional and subdi- 
visional heads, as well as minor executives in the organisation. In the 
search for facts relevant to the organisation data may be collected from both 
inside and outside the organisation. The extent to which this subdivision 
will go in the preparation of facts and figures depends on what records are 
kept individually by Selling and Production. 

In a public company a further subdivision of Finance would possibly 
be made for share work, and this would be directly under the control of 
the secretary. 

Selling subdivisions, with the Sales Manager at its head, will usually 
consist of sales, market analysis, advertising and despatch. Sometimes 
despatch is grouped with inward receipt of goods, sometimes it is separate. 
The nature and size of the undertaking would be determining factors. 

Sales, dealing with salesmen, territories allotted, sales campaigns, new 
lines, and the pushing of old, or discarding of some, secures much informa- 
tion from market analysis. Prices will naturally be arrived at from confer- 
ence with Finance and Production under the leadership of Management. 
The matter of trade discounts, list prices, terms of settlement and the like 
are more matters to be settled with Management. Sales, in going after 
results, are implementing the policy of Management. Sales must be ever 
after breaking new ground, finding out what customers’ requirements are, 
and, in collaboration with Production, seeking improvements in the article. 

Market Analysis can be termed the statistical subdivision of Sales, and 
if controlled properly is of the utmost importance to the sales manager. 
Analysis of salesmen’s efforts, of conditions of trade and commerce in gen- 
eral, and conditions in those industries particularly affecting the undertaking 
prove a valuable guide in helping to forecast the future prospects of Sales. 
In effect it furnishes a large part of the ammunition for Sales to use in its 
efforts for bigger. business. 

Advertising must utilize the amounts appropriated for its use to the 
utmost advantage. The field to be exploited, the consumers to be reached, 
the layout of the advertising matter, folders, and other items call for dis- 
crimination if the best results are to be achieved. 

Despatch is responsible for seeing that goods sold are sent in ample 
time to reach the customer by required date. A knowledge of routing is 
required as well as, in many instances, expert packing. Alternate routes 
or alternate methods of delivery often present a problem to be solved before 
goods are finally despatched, a problem not only of time, but of cost of 
delivery. Follow up of non-arrival of goods is also a phase of Despatch. 

Production under the works manager has amongst its subdivisions, 
Stores, looking after receipts into stores, store records, and routing of stores 
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to factory, planning, or as it is sometimes termed scheduling and routing 
of work, or Production Control, purchasing, maintenance, estimating, time 
and motion study, inspection, laboratory, drawing office, engineering, loose 
tools, labour department or staff superintendent, as well as the foremen and 
other subdivisions shown separately would be carried on under one heading, 
depending on the nature of operations, while in other instances further 
subdivisions may be created. 

The Works Manager is responsible for the smooth running of the fac- 
tory, and he would naturally be a technical man, able to organise all 
subdivisions under his control. 

Stores, responsible for receipts into store, despatch of machines usually 
upon instructions or requisitions of the Planning department, must keep 
stocks readily accessible, noting maximum and minimum quantities to be 
carried. Purchasing depends largely on accurate stores advice of available 
stocks. Stores records naturally show, amongst other items, the minimum 
time necessary to replenish supplies. The actual records kept by the store 
subdivision may be stock ledgers, each ledger being under control of a 
master account in the factory ledger, supplemented by bin tags which show 
quantities only. Care must be exercised to move out the older stock before 
handing out new arrivals. 

Planning must see that work is allotted to machines and sections in 
proper order, giving Stores sufficient time to have the materials at the 
required place at the proper time. In allotting work, Planning takes into 
account all subdivisions of manufacturing, keeping in mind the necessity 
for an even flow of work, the capacity of men and machines, and the sched- 
uled dates of delivery of the finished product. 

Purchasing, responsible for the purchase and receipt of materials of 
correct quality and quantity at the right times, must see to sources and 
reliability of supply, always keeping in mind that the best market must 
be sought. When buying standard lines the work is that of proper apprecia- 
tion of standards in operation in the factory. Quantities to be bought will 
depend on requisitions for purchases received from other sections, carefully 
checked before action, maximums allowable, and the position of supplies, 
amongst other factors. ‘ 

Maintenance, sometimes a separate -subdivision, is responsible for up- 
keep of machines and factory. Sometimes there is a separate subdivision 
dealing with goods damaged in course of manufacture. It is often advisable 
to take such damaged work out of the line thus not holding up the routine 
of the factory. 

Estimates need to work in close touch with Costing, and where other 
than routine matters are estimated on it may be necessary to refer specially 
to works manager and management. 

Time and Motion Studies, if such a subdivision is in operation, is con- 
cerned with eliminating waste time in the- manufacture of the product, 
suggesting improved methods to foremen and the works manager, arrived 
at by properly constructed observations, as well as undertaking special 


studies when required. 

Inspection may be carried out at different points in the factory, or 
at the finish of manufacture, depending on the nature of the product, and 
the routine of manufacture. 
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Laboratory may be engaged on testing not only finished products, but 
purchases received from outside supplies, or partly manufactured goods. 
Research would be carried on under the direction of Management, at the 
request of Sales, or under instructions from the works manager. 

Drawing Office, engaged on plans, blue prints, and specifications for 
orders or stock is often responsible for suitability of design from instructions 
or requests received from inside or outside the organisation. 

Engineering, responsible for design and improvement in layout and in 
machines, amongst other matters, often takes in maintenance and loose tools 
under its heading, as well as the supply of power and light. 

Loose Tools having some of the aspects of a store, proper records must 
be kept of tools requisitioned out, and returned. Tools would need to be 
kept in proper order and condition, ready for instant use. They may be 
requisitioned out to jobs in a similar manner to stores. Examination of 
tools when returned would be a regular feature of this subdivision. 

The Labour Department is responsible for a suitable supply of labour 
to meet the requirements of the various subdivisions. Records to be kept 
will vary but they should provide for all relevant information about each 
employee. In some instances requisitions for labour are made out by fore- 
men or other subdivisional head and approved by the works manager or 
other official selected for that purpose. Transfers and retrenchments would 
be handled by a somewhat similar procedure. Applicants for positions 
would be sent to the foremen concerned, who would accept or reject accord- 
ing to their suitability. 

The various manufacturing subdivisions, with a foreman in charge of 
each who is responsible for the flow of production in his subdivision, may 
be altered in design, layout, or responsibilities according to the system 
desired. Where the foreman is primarily responsible for the production in 
his subdivision, the planning of work, the requisitioning of stores, and of 
loose tools, the order of jobs, the maintenance of plant, and the supply of 
suitable labour devolve on subdivisions previously enumerated. The fore- 
man’s first concern is to keep production in his subdivision up to schedule. 

Each division and each subdivision will keep some records of their own 
but all must be properly coordinated, and be readily available in proper 
form and at the proper time for each interested person. 

Management must keep in mind that successful organisation is the 
result of careful planning, and getting the greatest team work and co-oper- 
ation between the divisions and subdivisions as well as between employees 
as a whole. Each has a definite place in the scheme, each must co-ordinate, 
and each must work in with all. Once the organisation is jolted then the 
jolt reverberates throughout. Responsibility must be certain, overlapping 
must be eliminated, and the system caried as best suits the undertaking. 
In some instances it may be an advantage to combine a number of subdi- 
visions, in others the business may demand some subdivisions not mentioned. 
Management, before increasing or combining subdivisions, should estimate 
results in terms of expected increase in efficiency. 
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Let Your Wife Help 


(Reprinted, without comment, from the Irish Accountant and Secretary) 


Your wife can be a great help to you in business. 


Invite her into the office once or twice a week; let her meet some of 
your clients; discuss plans and ideas with her and encourage her to take 


an intelligent interest in your affairs. 


Capture her interest thus and you will be surprised at the help she 


can be. 


The old-fashioned idea of keeping your wife in total ignorance regard- 


ing business matters is stupid. 


Most women nowadays have a good grasp of business principles and 
methods and are quite competent to form sound judgments and give practical 


advice. 


Therefore consult your wife freely knowing that she, more than anyone 
P, d < > d 


else, has your welfare at heart. 


When she emphatically disagrees with you think well before acting 
contrary to her advice and you will be saved much unpleasantness and loss 


in business. 


If your wife is popular and good‘ at moderate entertaining she will 
make some useful contacts with a view to getting new clients. 


She can influence ohter men’s wives who in turn can influence their 
husbands—all in your favour. 


Try this experiment and see what happens. You will probably find 
(a) that your wife has latent ability you never suspected; (b) that your 
business will be increased; (c) that relations in the home will be improved. 
It is only natural that a wife should desire to help her husband in his 


daily work. 


Try to appreciate any help she gives and enjoy to the full the life 


partnership into which you have entered. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young man, single, with many years’ experience in  Bankir 
Graduate in Cost Accounting, and with experience as Office Mana 
| } 


and Ac nting. 

, seeks change in 
position. Fully capable of taking charge, and remuneration askec ly moderate for 
good start. Well recommended and is earnestly seeking a real opportunity to display 
knowledge and ability. Apply Box 45, ‘‘Cost and Management”’ 







A thoroughly experienced Cost and Industrial Accountant desires position with 


sound company. Well versed in cost and _ production work and all phases of 
accounting. Experienced also in Office Management, Purchasing, etc. Particularly 
well versed in the Canning and Food _ Industry. Apply Box 48, ‘‘Cost and 


Management”’ 














1, seeks change to sound progressive company. Has 
Cost Accountant, Public Auditing, oll work, 
in Ontario, but distance 


Young man, at present er 
had experience as Chief Accountar 
etc. Thoroughly practical and experienced. At present working 
no object for good position. Box 51, ‘‘Cost and Management 






} 


t 














Young man, 10 years’ bank expeirence, studying higher accounting and cost account- 
ing, at present employed in Western Canada, desires position with industrial company 
with prospects of advancement to good man. Will go anywhere. Apply Box 52, 





Cost 


ind Management 








Young man, married, with 






vy years’ experience in Accounting, Cost Accounting 
and Purchasing, Office Management, etc., at present employed in Mining Office, seeks 
change. Would prefer position with sound company in Mining Industry or Industrial 
company. Distance no object if position is sound. Highest references. Ability un- 
questioned. What have you? Apply Box 56, “‘Cost and Management’’ 















Young man, with some experience on Inventories and Sto k Ledger work Student 
ot Accounting and Cost Accounting. Desires position in Toronto or vicinity. Apply 
Box 57, ‘‘Cost and Management’ 








Young man, with both complete Junior and Senior Matriculation, two years at 
University on Mathematics and Physics, and at present studying Accounting and Cost 
Accounting, is anxious to obtain position. One year experi e in Accounting and 
four years’ experience in Stores, Purchasing and Records. What have you? Apply 
Box 58, ‘‘Cost and Management”’ 














Young man with experience in Banking, Time Study, Stock Le rs, Bookkeeping, 


Purchasing, etc. Good education and at present studying Accounting and Cost 
Accounting. Desires position with opportunities for advancement. Apply Box 60, 


“Cost and Management 


Young man, well versed in banking, desires position with industrial company 
Graduate in Accounting. Salary very moderate. Apply Box 61, “Cost and Management’. 





Married man with several years’ experience in Cost Accounting, especially in 
mining. Good clerical experience, desires position. Go anywhere. Not subject to 
military service. Apply Box 62, “Cost and Management” 











Accountant with good experience as Cost and Industrial Accountant; also several 
years’ experience in the Public Accounting field, is anxious to ol tain position with sound 
industrial company, preferably in Ontario or Montreal. Apply Box 63, ‘Cost and 
Management 








Young man, with some Cost aand Bookkeeping experience. At present a student of 
Higher Accountancy and who has teen compelled to take other work temporarily. Is 
anxious for chance in cost work. Willing to accept small salary to start. Apply 
Box 64, “Cost and Management 
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COST STUDIES PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY 


(Copies available at 50 cents each). 
Accident Costs, Budgeting and Allocating. Robt. D. Gracey oo... NOv., 1934 
Administration and Selling Costs, Distribution of. A. E. Keen ... 1929 
Appraisals and Plant Records. H. C. Baker . ptenes ae 1930 
Automobile Assembly Costs and the Financing of § Sales. A. C. Mc cAlpine : Sept., 1932 






























































Aviation Costs. J. Hunter , 1929 
Bank, Office Machinery in a. Angus Macdonald . , paid 1930 
Bankruptcy, Factors Contributing to. L. N. Buz zell, Pes acrhes , 1934 
Billing and Controlling Accounts at Montreal L. - & P. mB DB] 1931 
Bonus Methods. P. E. Dutresne ‘ ; Sand caceenacearicaietes 1933 
Bread Bakery Costs 1949 
Brewery, Cost System for a. W. J. Cope cescccccccsssessesssseeees Sadana . 1937 
British Empire Content Certificat—Preparation OE © civaicdaticecesnbadcuanncantacs ieee y, 1939 
Budgetary Control. John Fowler . eR Dee ; : 1934 
Budgetary Control as an Aid to Business Profit .....ccccssescsccsssccsssssccsssesccccsseccccveercccccs -, 1939 
Budgetary Control, Cost Accounting and. K. A. Mapp 1934 
Budgetary Control 1934 
Budgetary Controls That Control 1949 
Business, Control of, Through Budget. H. C. Perry 1938 
Business Organization. William Snaith 5 ae 1937 
Co-ordination of Production and Distribution A aaieieamaled 1939 
Cost Data, Value of, to Management. G. R. M. Dingle 1938 
Cost Data, Preparation of. H. M. Loree ‘ sissaeesen 1938 
Cost Information—Presentation of to Foremen. E. M. Detwiler . sso OC, 1937 
Carbonated Beverages, Costs in. C. D. Landell PSE Shee De:., 1935 
Chocolate Company, Cost System for. Geo. F. Cassidy seis ; ...Aug., 1935 
Charts in Business, Use of. W. A. McKague, M.A. Raiekebiaseiea P ......Mar., 1933 
Control of Labour and Material in Process. W. M. Lane Aor Sept., 1930 
Cost Accounting Activities, S cope of Aus., 1940 
Cost Accounting, Efficienc y of Au”., 1938 
Cost Accounting in Life Insurance Cor npanies. G. Fay Davies : vee beb., 1935 
Cost Application—Newer Fields in Apr., 1940 
Cost Finding, Methods of. D. R. Patton, C.A. Leen 
Cost Studies on Proposed Change in Process. C. E. Shumaker sceecssovineceses ity: NEIL 
Cost System of The Norton Co. A. S. Merrifield . bs 1929 
Costs and Overhead in a Department Store. A. E. Walfor d, 1931 
Cash and Balance Sheet Budgeting. A. G. Howey 1937 
Cost Accounting for Distribution and Selling . Sai 1938 
Cost Accounting by Machine Method. G. W. Kemp sli 1938 
Cost Accounting, Efficiency of. W. Johnston 1938 





Credit Executive, His Work and Philosophy. E. E. Webster bays , 1939 
Daily Newspaper, Costing a ...... : _June- July, 1938 
Department Store Management and Accounts, Some Phases of. G. F. Klein.. Sept., 1930 
Depreciation on the Basis of Business Volume, Fixing. B. W. Lang ....... Feb.. 1935 
Differential or Marginal Costs sedbusts cevtacecorabseuschcretneasces April, 1939 
Distribution, Cost of. G. H. Arn istror BB ose eet ET 











Duff Report and Its Underlying Principles. D. W. Buchanan .... PERS ARG 1 5 1933 
Differential or Marginal Costs. R. G. H. Smails .......... ab holcadanon canons dapuatcsnscs Suse meen 
Economics of Cost Accounting. E. D. McCallum .............. abeinatices Ma-, 1930 
Electrical Power Cost, Control of. H. R. Hatcher ................. uses scissors fing 2933 
Electrical Power Costs. A. N. Sainte Marie ; arian sesescer MODs, 1933 
Exchange Fluctuations in Relation to Accounting. A. E. Cutforth, F.C.A. .....Sept., 1933 
Executive Training, A New Technique in. A. B. Gates . <osves Ieg. SOOO 
Executive Requires From the Cost Accountant, What the. C. D. Landell ...Nov., 1936 
Earned Hour Wage System. J. J. McGili pcikaee ..Mar., 1938 
Factory, Planning and Building of a Modern. W’. Bruce “Riddell . sees. June, 1932 
Financial Statements, Construction & Interpretation of. A. E. ‘Nash, CA. Sept., 1932 
Fire and Use & Occupancy Insurance. A. J. Mylrea eaeneans ite sveeseGuly, 1932 
Foundry, Cost Accounting System for a Jousn al Beari ng. ie E. Beauvais, 

Cc. S. A. ACIS. ; Apr.-May, 1937 
Fraud in Accounts—its Prevention ‘and Dete- tion. H Ww. Blunt, ay, Aug., 1934 
Fuel for Thought. W. T. Brickenden, B.A.Sc., M.E. : AES June, 1936 
Fixed Assets—Accounting For. P. W. Wright . e. vane Jan., 1939 
Gas Company, Accounting and Costing Problems of a. E. J. Tucker . Sept., 1934 
Group Bonus System of DeForest Radio Corporation, Ltd. ....... : 1930 
Group Incentives. R. Presgrave .........0.0. scloeteniies 1932 
Hydro Electric Power Costs. R. A. C. Henry .... 1937 
History and Development of Accounting. S. D. 1938 
Indirect Labour, Control of. R. Presgrave 1932 
Industrial Costs—A Major Factor in : a datas wat 1940 
Industrial Development, Some Aspects of Sound. J. M. Davidson 1932 
Industrial Engineering, Advantages of. P. E. Dufresne 1932 





Industrial Engineering and Its Re'ation to Standard Costs. J. E. Goudey..........July, 1931 
Industrial Engineer to Accountancy Department, Relation of. F. H. Vercoe....Apr., 1935 
Industrial Relations. F. M. Morton abidesanaelisis 1938 








Incentive “ Security, Balancing of. R. E. Flanders -, 1938 
Insurance. L. McLean ... peseacenGencrusnieauemaalgpwanasoncnicses ve 1952 
Insurance. 5 A. Duga! . eee # -, 1933 
Insurance of Employment. Sir James Woods -, 1938 
Inter-Play of Brewery Costs .............cccsccocsseses 1939 











Inventory, Preparation and Taking of. C H. Black o......e sileesdvaneecieeds Apr., 1930 
Inventory, Preparation and Taking of. J. A. Parkhill . 
bawemtors Comsrel,. Fi. BAe once tecscsecscscscesccacsescercorvvsive 
Investments and Investment Principles. W. W. Foot ... 
Job Analysis. Harry Taylor ... 

Job Costs, Fundamental Principles ‘of. Finding, and Controlling. “Vv. ‘Halberg. .Apr., 1937 
Labour’s Aims and <P Saaaeiaael R. a 
Labour Costs—Control of . : ie 
Labour Incentives. W. S. “Ferguson, oe 
Labour Measurement Through the i. “Method. 
Laundry Industry Today H. E. Holyoak . dcdeestdassesastieaveewes 
Leather Tannery, Cost Accounting in an Upper. 1G 

Managerial Control. Duncan C. Ferguson........c.cccccccccsssssesessceseesceces 
Management’s Aims and Responsibilities. L. H. Brown ............ 
Management’s Responsibility to Society. A. W. Robertson 
Materia!—A System of Accounting for ............. scosidssanvuucenensioyaeatsia 
Minimum Wages in Relation to Costs. Gus Francq .......... 
Money, Consideration on Cost of. Rene Morin ............ 
Montreal Tramways Contract. Arthur DuPerron .............. 
Maintenance Expenditure, Control of. E. M. Detwiler 
Mining Accounting. Frank Wilcox a RN ae EP 
Municipal Taxation in Canada, Problem of 

Municipal Costs, The Practical Treatment of 
Municipal Councils, Costing For . 53 sasniaa fauna scecceneatessteiiee meer 
National Recovery Act, Accountants and the. C. O. Wellin stod .cicscsssesscsiccsss, Mar., 1934 
New Industry, Launching a. R. R. Thompson 
Newspaper, Making of a Modern. P. J. Salter, 
Newsprint Industry in Canada. John Stadler... 
Newsprint Industry, Accounting in the. P. H. 
Overhead, An Outline of. L. Belanger, C.G.A., 
Production Cost From a Control Post. G. A. R 
Paint Industry, Costs in the. P. Probyn, C.A. 
Paper Company, Cost System of. A. Lanthier .... 
Paperboard Plant, Costs in a. G. F.. Mayhew .. 
Personnel in Industry. J. E. McPherson ...........0.0:c:c00 






































Perpetual Inventory and Stores Control. D. R. Patton, C.A. oe ssseseeR Oey 1950 
Plant Ledger, Installation and Control of a Modern. J. P. Masterson,, C.G.A...Sept., 1929 
Plant Records for Accident Experience. T. N. Dean, M.A., F.S.S. cece: Oct., 1931 
Plant Engineering in Relation to Costs. W. T. Brickenden .......c.c.cccccccsccseeseeeeee Jan., 1935 
Plant Expenditures and Depreciation—Control of ............... May, 1940 
Preparation and Use of Cost Data. A. S. Bailie onc. cscccesssccsccccccescssscescssssccsesecseense May, 1931 
Production Control. G.. EB. Steed ......c.sccscccsssoseesssseress ...Jan., 1933 
Production Planning. W. F. Titue .......... EN yy 
Production Planning and Control. C. A. Henderson ......cccccccccceeseeceeeees ...May, 1935 
Production Management—Recent Developments in dsnssicdpectaatdeieonaoncvaaiies Mar., 1949 
Bete: Weaity ACCC secs. sccseessssassssancesessonecesnaceesessatesedasvess Apr., 1939 
Profitable Sales Prices, Their Costs, and Proof ‘of oth. Fe SmyGle wissciiecsccas Tan., 1935 
Punched Card Method of Accounting... Nov., 1939 
Purchasing Policies Constructive. FF. A. HGY69. ..cccscccossossscosscossssocascessavevecsesercesensead Oct., 1938 
Research in Canada. Maj.-Gen. A. L. McNaughton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.....Oct., 1937 
Retail Chain Meat Markets, Accounting for. T. F. Phillips «0.00... ..Mar., 1934 
Reports, Presentation of, From an Executive Viewpoint. J. J. McHardy Sept., 1934 


Rubber Industry, Cost Accounting in. J. Graham Barrow 
Rubber Industry, Accounting Control in. H. P. Nellis ...... 
Sales and Distribution Expense, Control of. David M. Farish, C.A. 
Sales Statistics. Martin I. Pierce as = 

Sales Analysis as a Medium of Control .... 
Scope of Industrial Engineerine in Industry. 
Sales Manager and the Cost Department ................ 
Selling Prices, Relation of Costs to Determination of. 
Standard Costs. Paul E. Gnaedinger 
Standardized Costs. R. J. Mouncey .............c:0.00 
Standard Cost Procedure, General Consideration of 
Standard Costs, Objectives of. E. A. Green ......... 
Statistics. Prof. Herbert Tate 
Statistical Data & Reports for Management Control. 
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Steel Canister Industry, Cost System for. D. Peddie Nov., 1932 
Steel Tube Industry, Cost Accounting ino... ...Aug., 1939 
Textile Plant, Process Costs in a. K. M. Horton ...... ....May, 1934 
Time Study—Relation of With Cost Accounting. G. Lowe o....ccccccccceceeccceeseeee Oct., 1938 
Traffic Problems and Distribution Costs. C. LaFerle ...............cccccscecssesceeseeseeeseees Mar., 1933 
Transit Utility, Outline of Accounting and Costing of a. J. G. Coulthard......Sept., 1934 
True Costs and Management Control. J. E. McKee and W. D. Jones .............. May, 1936 


Unemployment Insurance and Employment Assurance. R. Dawson ... 
Uses of Costs. .W. A. McKague a 
Valve Manufacturer, Cost System for 


me TG Th TE. WN aa cscsccciccensenitnccdasvensenss cap scdanahcacdeedesdctendessnccnNcaciminseel Oct., 1931 
Wage Incentives. G. W. Rice .......... , ; .....May, 1932 
Wage Incentive and Cost Control. A. WN scssiiugscandsicccvecensricaridesacceiaie nee May, 1938 
Woollen Mill, A Cost System for. L. Giles CGA. -Nov., 1933 
Wage Office—-Function Mie CBCNE CLAWS os csasicesanesevcaceeniesi tetcasvascecsenseecosineeree +, 1939 
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